Mary Martin's recent 
work is at Axiom Gallery, 
London, until March 16. 
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The Constructive art of Mary Martin 


Alan Bowness 


Constructive art doesn’t encourage lengthy critical appre- 
ciation, and remarkably little has been written about 
Mary Martin, considering the distinction and importance 
of her work. It has a self-sufficiency and a disciplined 
spareness that make words seem imprecise instruments, 


too quickly given over to associations that are not war- 
ranted by the work itself. One hesitates to attempt more 
than the kind of formal analysis that the artist herself, as 
her statement on page |21 shows, can do much better and 
with infinitely more authority than any critic can hope to 
achieve. 

And yet there are certz 


things that need saying. The 
work belongs to that current of thinking about art which 
sees it as ‘the evolution of visual knowledge’ ~ to quote the 
words used by Charles Biederman in the title of his cele- 
brated book. Thus the artist’s role is, according to Bieder- 
man, ‘to penetrate into the natural laws that govern the 
world from which his art inevitably originates’. By doing 
this, he performs a social duty, because this kind of artistic 
activity has a specifically regenerative function, and 
socicty can only survive by constantly remaking itself. 

It is this idea of a socially 


natural order that underlies all of Mary Martin’s work, 
founded as it is on the conviction that there is a logical 
process of growth which can be applied to art, just as 
readily as it can be applied to molecular structure, or to 


the nature of the universe. ‘Change and movement are 


responsible investigation of 


the property of life, and will be reflected in any living art 
or architecture’, she writes, and this ‘change and move- 
ment’ is exactly what one sees in her work. “The con- 
structions such as I seck to make are based on implications 
of movement and infinity by positive and negative means. 
This is very close to the language of Buddhist philosophy,” 
Mary Martin wrote in ashort note on ‘Art and Philosophy’ 
in the Dutch magazine Structure 1962 No. 2. 

As for the limitations of constructed art, these are 
accepted as inevitable in the historical circumstances. 
For we are at a moment in time when limited forms carry 
an overriding persuasiveness: they alone seem to possess 
clarity and conviction. One must go back to first 
principles, and the lesson of Mary Martin’s work is 
perhaps that it is better to get small things absolutely 
right than to flounder in a sea of over-ambition. 


Mary Martin made her first abstract paintings in 1950; 
her first reliefs in 1951; and since this time her work 
seems to me to fall into three distinct phases. The first 


period lasts from 1950 until 1956-7. It was a time when 


the idea of a constructed abstract art was firmly 1 
established in England.* This was done, in the face of a 
largely indifferent public, by a small group of artists who 
* L say re-established, thinking of Ben Nicholson’s White Reliefs 


in the 1930s. Nicholson’s influence was important, but, like his 
geographical situation at that time, a little remote. 
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exhibited together from 1951 onwards, Victor Pasmore 
was the best known; Anthony Hill the most active; and 
Mary Martin and her husband Kenneth provided the 


rational contacts were made 


backbone of the group. Int 
with artists and critics like Max Bill, Michel Seuphor and 
Charles Biederman. The importance of Biederman’s book 
has been exaggerated, but its ideas were symptomatic 
of a general current of thought. 

For Biederman, immediately behind modern art stood 


the forward-looking but to him incomplete figures of 


Mondrian and Gabo; and inevitably at this point the 
question of the most appropriate medium for new ideas 
poses itself, Was not the hand-painted flat canvas now a 


total anachronism? Could Biederman’s assertion that 


relief sculpture alone represented the way forward be 
accepted ? 

Mary Martin was the first of the English artists to 
abandon painting completely, and concentrate on relief 


construction 


and on a kind of highly simplified measured 
ach was explora- 


drawing. In both cases the guiding appre 
tory and experimental: a building-up of simple elements 
on a rectangular plane (often a square) ; always adding, 


then subtracting; secking to make mathematical permu- 
tations of shifting forms. In everything logic prevailed, 
nothing was left to chance. All could be rationally 
explained by rational progressions and the like; and yet 
the result remained in some measure unexpected. Colour 
was Out—its natural associations were too strong, and in 
any case black and white were sufficient. 

At the same time, the social function of art was under 


discussion ; 


and especially the question of the artist's role 
in society. The old dream of teamwork between artist and 
architect came to a head with the “This is ‘Tomorrow? 
exhibition at Whitechapel in 1956, At that moment it 
seemed that it might be realizable: in 1956-7 Pasmore, 
Robert Adams and Mary Martin were all doing con- 
structed work for schools and public buildings; and John 
Forrester was acting as design consultant for the Park 
Hill flats at Sheffield. Pasmore already had a similar 


position for a section of the new town at Peterlee in 


County Durham. Now at last one might have thought 
that the artist had a well-defined social role to play. 
But somehow after a brave beginning the situation never 
improved, and consequent upon the frustrations and 


Right 


practical difficulties that commissioned work brings, the 
often expected death of the unique art object never 
occurred, In fact the projects and maquettes came to be 


accepted as complete and finished works of art. This was 


the situation in which Mary Martin found herself, and I 
think that the disappointing conclusions reached by her 
later commissions have encouraged her to think again 
about alternative ways in which the artist can perform 
his social duties. Thus around 1966 the period of close 
chitects ends, and the third phase 


collaboration with ¢ 


begins. 


This is the stage at which we find Mary Martin today. 
The work is again more exploratory. In the reliefs 
assembled from half cube elements she continues to 
pursue the counterpoint of solid and void~—steel-faced 
reflecting surfaces contrasting with those painted black. 
In certain cases this development has carried her away 
from the relief into fully three dimensional work. So far 
this has mainly been on a small scale, but already the BP 
fountain project, conceived as rising out of a horizontal 
water surface, displayed a real sculptural quality. 
Colour too plays an increasingly direct part. At first it 


he 


faced relicls where colour is confined to orthogonal 


id been experienced indirectly, as in the 1959 white- 


surfaces that meet the eye only by implication. Even in 
Inversions of 1967, the red hides behind the slanting white 
surfaces, but in the very latest work—Perspex Group on 
Orange 1967 ~a coloured ground becomes the base for the 
entire construction. 

At the same time, the role of the artist as public educator 
ique advan- 


becomes practicable, emphasized by the t 


tage of the constructed art work—its suitability for series 


production. Mass produced materials are already the 


; industrial techniques are 


medium of the constructionis 


his own. Mary Martin has no great conviction about the 


uniqueness of the work of art, and would be delighted to 
see her relicfs more gencrally available. There is such an 
opportunity here for public activity by the constructive 
tist that one hopes practical difficulties won’t dampen 


this ambition too. It is always dangerous to lose the 
human scale in a work of art, and it is this human 
scale that Mary Martin’s constructions so satisfactorily 
provide. 


